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Book Review Number 


Man, the Unknown. By Alexis Carrel. 
and Brothers, 1936. $3.50. 

This unique volume written by an eminent scientist 
might perhaps be as fittingly called “Man As Known”; 
that is to say, it summarizes much scientific knowledge of 
the human organism and draws inferences from that 
knowledge in addition to pointing out great unexplored 
areas in physiology, psychology and related branches of 
science. Almost every sentence in the book, the author 
says, is the expression of the long labor of some scientist. 
Some of the more important conclusions may be set 
down here in summary fashion. 

The author believes that science has been altogether 
too much absorbed with the material world, slighting the 
organic and the spiritual world. We must “turn from 
the machines and the world of inanimate matter to the 
body and the soul of man.” We are eliminating germ 
diseases—tuberculosis, typhoid fever, etc.—but they are 
being replaced by degenerative diseases and affections of 
the nervous system and the mind. Mental deterioration 
is more of a peril to civilization than infectious diseases. 

Modern conveniences of living have been adopted with- 
out any reference to “their probable effect on human be- 
ings.” There is no advantage to be realized from “in- 
creasing the number of mechanical inventions.” 

Although most scientists scoff at them the phenomena 
of clairvoyance and telepathy the author regards as facts 
meriting further study. (Dr. Carrel has little sympathy 
with any form of mechanistic theory and is undaunted by 
anticipated ridicule of the scientific fraternity.) 

Specialists are dangerous. “The more eminent the spe- 
cialist the more dangerous he is.” However, outstanding 
minds working independently are necessary to progress. 
Science presents great masses of data which have to be 
synthesized. This cannot be done by committees but must 
be done by well equipped minds who have the capacity 
for scientific work. The lack of this kind of service 
causes great sums of money to be wasted every year on 
research. 

In addition to what we ordinarily call consciousness 
involving the higher brain centers there is a visceral con- 
sciousness from which come premonitions of danger, etc. 
“And visceral consciousness is rarely mistaken.” 


Eugenics is highly important. “The descendant of a 
great race” has an immunity to fatigue and fear and is 


New York, Harper 


"| not troubled about health and security. 


The great mystics have a message that all should heed. 
“But nobody should ask whether mystical experience is 


true or false, whether it is autosuggestion, hallucination, 
or a journey of the soul beyond the dimensions of our 
world and its union with a higher reality. . . . Mysticism 
is splendidly generous. It brings to man the fulfillment 
of his highest desires. Inner strength, spiritual light, 
divine love, ineffable peace. Religious intuition is as 
real as esthetic inspiration.” 


Too much attention has been given to the deleterious 
effects of repression of elemental impulses. “Love stimu- 
lates mind when it does not attain its object. If Beatrice 
had been the mistress of Dante, there would perhaps be 
no Divine Comedy.” 

Dr. Carrel’s own observations of the physical healings 
at Lourdes, France, are briefly recorded. He relates hav- 
ing observed patients who have been cured almost instan- 
taneously of diseases such as peritoneal tuberculosis, cold 
abscesses, suppurating wounds, cancer, etc. “In a few 
seconds, a few minutes, at the most a few hours, wounds 
are cicatrized, pathological symptoms disappear, appetite 
returns. Sometimes functional disorders vanish before 
the anatomical lesions are repaired. . . . The only condition 
indispensable to the occurrence of the phenomenon is 
prayer. But there is no need for the patient himself to 
pray, or even to have any religious faith. It is sufficient 
that some one around him be in a state of prayer.” 

The effort to prolong life has not succeeded. To be 
sure, more children grow up but a man of 45 “has no 
more chance of dying at the age of 80 years now than in 
the last century.” In the future some advance may be 
made in this direction but man will never “vanquish death.” 

The aging person should “neither stop working nor 
retire. Inaction further impoverishes the content of time. 
Leisure is even more dangerous for the old than for the 
young.” 

Work is better than alcohol or morphine in building 
fortitude. 

“Thought seems to be transmitted, like electromagnetic 
waves, from one region of space to another. We do not 
know its velocity.” 

At times Dr. Carrel appears as an individualist. The 
theory of democratic equality he regards as a great error. 
The democratic principle has “contributed to the collapse 
of civilization.”” On the other hand, he is so bold as to 
say that our industrial civilization must be overthrown 
and a new conception of human progress must be formed. 

Dr. Carrel’s demand for a hierarchy of scientists seems 
to be in line with the proposal evolved at the Harvard 
Tercentenary for a kind of supreme court of wisdom in 
human affairs. Twenty-five years of uninterrupted study, 
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he thinks, would enable a competent man to master anat- 
omy, physiology, biological chemistry, psychology, meta- 
physics, pathology and medicine and to have a “thorough 
acquaintance with genetics, nutrition, development, peda- 
gogy, esthetics, morals, religion, sociology, and econom- 
ics.” He is under no illusions, however, as to the ease 
with which this could be accomplished. It would require 
great discipline. Those who undertake it “will not be able 
to play golf and bridge, to go to cinemas, to listen to 
radios, to make speeches at banquets, to serve on com- 
mittees, to attend meetings of scientific societies, political 
conventions, and academies, or to cross the ocean and take 
part in international congresses. They must live like the 
monks of the great contemplative orders, and not like 
university professors, and still less like business men.” 
j. 


The Discussion of Human Affairs, By Charles A. Beard. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $1.75. 


Perusal of this little book (120 pages) by an eminent 
historian makes one wish that other scholars would con- 
dense their wisdom when they write for the general pub- 
lic. The book is an attempt to outline the contribution 
that historiography may make to the discussion of human 
affairs. All discussion, the author says, must be ap- 
praised from the point of view of a definite person, and 
with reference to a particular time in human history, a 
particular place and a particular purpose. It involves 
very definite assumptions, often unrecognized, and two 
commonly confused elements, namely fact and opinion. 
Dr. Beard’s comments about the unreliability of opinions 
as an index of what is going on should be instructive 
during a political campaign. For example: “The elec- 
tion of 1800 and the triumph of Jefferson in ‘the great 
revolution’ seemed to register the supremacy of the agri- 
cultural interest in the United States. Events later 
demonstrated that to be an illusion. 


“Practically the entire vote cast in 1860, for Lincoln 
and the candidates on the other side, was against all 
interference with slavery in the states where that institu- 
tion existed. Within less than two years the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation had been issued.” 


Furthermore, the author warns against the assumption 
that facts can be considered as existing in isolation—‘no 
human ‘fact’ stands apart in its own vacuum.” History 
is not a chaos of unrelated facts nor is it a closed system 
governed by a mechanism of cause and effect. Similarly, 
the author explodes the cycle theory used, for example, by 
Spengler, and the organism theory, so closely related to 
it easton of history as merely a divine drama whose 
operating forces are behind the stage; as, on the other 
hand, the work of rational human mind; as the product 
of biological functioning; as determined wholly by eco- 
nomic need (cf. the “economic man” of Adam Smith) ; 
and as the creation of great men—all these are found in- 
adequate. The class struggle theory the author admits 
“comes into close correspondence with many known and 
established realities.’ Likewise the “progress” theory 
he finds acceptable in part, though he does not commit 
himself to any theory of automatic progress. The 
“dialectic” conception of history made so much of by 
the Communist writers — postulating conflict between 
thesis and antithesis, in terms of ideas and interests, 
resulting in a new synthesis—has to commend it that it 
stresses the totality of history. It does not, however, 
the author contends, answer the why of historical develop- 
ment nor offer a basis of prediction. ee 


Consumers’ Cooperation in America: Democracy’s Way Out, 
— B. Fowler. New York, Vanguard Press, 1936, 


Mr. Fowler’s book is a journalistic account of the 
growth of consumers’ cooperation in the United States 
especially in the last fifteen years, and more particularly 
during the depression. About two million Americans are 
members of consumers’ cooperatives. The total businesss 
done by the consumers’ cooperatives amounts to about 
a million dollars a day. A wide and ever-developing 
business is being done, including gasoline and oil, farm 
machinery, feed, seed, fertilizer, groceries, coal, paint, 
lumber ; life, fire and automobile insurance; clothing, 
auto tires, credit unions, housing, restaurants, bakeries, 
electrification, milk distribution, cooperative hospitals 
mail order, etc. 

Perhaps the most dramatic story lies in the Middle 
West and particularly in the recent rapid growth of oil 
and gasoline cooperatives which Mr. Fowler describes 
in detail. Significant also are the beginnings in this 
country of the typical “reaching back” from cooperative 
distribution to manufacturing, as illustrated by plants for 
oil blending, and the production or processing of fertilizer, 
feed, seed, flour, auto tires, and some farm machinery, 

Here and there ambitious generalizations do not make 
for a realistic interpretation of the movement. Rather 
over-simplified is the author’s hope of world peace by 
the spread of cooperatives. It would seem also that in- 
sufficient account is taken of such relative conflicts of 
interest as would remain to be resolved between producers’ 
cooperatives and consumers’ cooperatives, between em- 
ployers and employes, as such (even when the employers 
are cooperatives). This has been happily worked out in 
Great Britain where all employes of cooperatives are 
members of trade unions and entitled to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers with machinery for peaceable 
settlement of points at issue. 

While the author states that public ownership of electric 
power and other utilities will be needed (along with 
cooperative control of distribution of these services) he 
does not sufficiently stress the need of political action. 
It is significant that in countries where the cooperative 
movement is most extensive and successful, as illustrated 
by Great Britain, Denmark, Finland, Belgium and 
Sweden, it has had the sympathy and support of a social 
democratic or a labor party, and has been supplemented 
by measures of public ownership through the influence 
of such parties. J. M. 


Can We Be Neutral? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936. $1.50. 


Can We Stay Out of War? By Phillips Bradley. New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1936. $2.75. 

Probably Americans are more interested today in the 
question posed by these two volumes than in any other 
relating to foreign policy. The authors of the first volume, 
which is a publication of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, are well-known authorities in the field of foreign 
affairs. They confine themselves to the problem of 
neutrality. The failure of the neutral policy in 1812 and 
in 1917 is first considered. The reasons for the enact- 
ment of the neutrality law in 1935, its interpretation by 
the administration, and the problems which must be 
faced in the future are discussed. The writers recommend 
the restriction of American travel on belligerent ships 
and the granting of discretionary power to the President, 
within certain limits, to impose embargoes on shipments 
to belligerents and to “restrict the activities of American 
citizens in time of war, not to increase them.” More 
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More 


important than neutrality legislation is the prevention 
of war. This is “a duty which we owe to ourselves and 
which our government owes to its people.” To put the 
country in a position where it cannot “use its influence on 
gecific occasions to turn the balance in favor of peace” 
is likely to mean that we will eventually be driven into 
war again. 

Mr. Bradley, associate professor of political science at 
Amherst College, does not limit himself so closely to the 

blem of neutrality, though his chief interest is, likewise, 
the possibility of its success. He considers the question 
of the “national interest based on the ‘general welfare,’ ” 
and finds that while certain groups within “special interest 
areas” “stand to make quick and startling profits” in war- 
time, in the long-run there can be no profit “in national 
terms . . . comparable to the losses” caused by war. He 
then takes up the questions whether our present neutrality 
law will work in case of war and whether it can be main- 
tained in face of the interests which will be working against 
i He finds that an important factor is the development 
of “genuine unity among the peace groups.” He sees 
certain “next steps’ which should be taken. Our neu- 
trality laws should be articulated with “the facts of the 
present situation.” In order to decrease the risk of war 
three things should be done: “a more precise definition 
of the aggressor is indispensable to the development of 
orderly procedure in the international sphere”; “the im- 
position of sanctions must not be left to the hazards of a 
fresh initiative at each new aggression” ; the United States 
should “organize and support a League of Neutrals ready 
to enforce respect for the limited but untrammeled rights 
of inter-neutral trade.” 

Both volumes include appendixes which reprint a num- 
ber of the important documents on neutrality and give 
statistical data as well. I. M. C. 


Survey of Protestant Social Service in New York City. New 
York, Brooklyn Church and Mission Federation, Greater 
New York Federation of Churches, Queens Federation of 
Churches, Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 1936. 
75 cents. 

The data for this study of Protestant churches, organ- 
izations and societies in New York City, in relation to 
social service and relief were gathered in 1934. Survey 
blanks were sent to all the 1,203 Protestant churches in 
the city, and replies were received from 363. The dis- 
tribution of churches reporting corresponds “with fair 
telative accuracy” to the total number of churches in each 
borough and to the membership of the churches. There 
is a sufficiently large percentage of churches reporting 
from each denomination to “give the picture and draw 
fairly accurate conclusions.” It is estimated that total 
Protestant expenditures for churches, Protestant agencies 
and Protestant hospitals in the city in 1934 was $34,610,- 
441. This, of course, does not include money given to 
non-sectarian agencies. The conclusion is reached that 
there should be “a Protestant social service organization 
or commission related to the federations, thus providing 
for organized social service agencies an ecclesiastical rela- 
tionship, and an integrated Protestant whole.” _— 


Solving Personal Problems. By Harrison S. Elliott and 
Grace Loucks Elliott. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1936. $2.00. 

This is a manual on “counseling.” It is a concise nar- 
tative covering many areas of knowledge and thought 
that should assist many who in one way or another have 
to do with advising and guiding other people. Pertinent 
information is also given to the counselor himself. Pro- 
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fessor and Mrs. Elliott make clear that their work is 
both for the person who wants help on his own problems 
and for the one who is called on to give that help. It 
is not a discussion of “lay psychiatry, lay psychoanaly- 
sis or any particular form of professional therapy,” 
although the possible contributions of professional thera- 
pists in difficult personality cases are pointed out. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the critical 
review of schools of psychology. The various methods 
used by competent “lay counselors” are given. Numer- 
ous chapters present illustrations of particular kinds of 
difficulties, such as fears, prejudices warped and dwarfed 
personalities, relations of children and parents, problems 
of sex and marriage. 

The final chapter is on “Religion and Counseling.” 
Here the Elliotts present this conclusion: “The goal of 
all counseling is to help an individual find an adequate 
personal religion and the counseling process is not com- 


lete until this end has been attained.” The “selected 
ibliography” contains about 200 titles. The book is - 
carefully indexed. B. Y. L. 


Christian Materialism. By Francis J. McConnell. New York, 

Friendship Press, 1936. $1.25; paper 60 cents. 

This discussion of getting, spending and giving money 
is a realistic one which shows the problem of being a 
Christian in the midst of an acquisitive society. Both in 
getting and spending there is much evidence that Chris- 
tians have found it difficult to conform to the fundamental 
teachings of Christ. Perhaps in giving they have had a 
freer opportunity to be real Christians than in any other 
respect. But their environment has been conducive to the 
development of a selfishness which Christianity has over- 
come in only small degree. 


The author points out that “we have a right to expect 
of every stage of social advance that it carry within itself 
the forces that will eliminate its evils and release its 
nobler powers.” Two important questions are these: Are 
the foundations of the present order such that Christianity 
is bound to fight a losing battle? Would a society estab- 
lished on other foundations give better opportunity for 
advancing toward the brotherhood of man? A. E. S. 


National Income and Its Elements. By Robert F. Martin. 
sa50 York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1936. 


The purpose of this volume is to examine and explain 
the nature, sources, and methods used in estimating na- 
tional income. Changes of methods have been suggested 
which have led to a revised series of estimates. A. E. S. 


Savings Plans and Credit Unions in Industry. By F. Beatrice 
Brower. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1936. $1.00. 

This survey reveals important developments in thrift 
plans during the depression. Of all the various types of 
plans, credit unions have withstood the depression the 
best. They are rapidly increasing now. Experience in 
the United States as in Europe shows the popularity of 
credit unions to be due to the low cost of loans and the 
fact that they belong to the workers. A. E. S. 


Speculation and Gambling. By Ernest D. MacDougall. Bos- 


ton, The Stratford Company, 1936. $2.00. 

This book written by the president of the National In- 
stitute on Mercenary Crime is designed to make the Amer- 
ican people conscious that wrong-doing is as prevalent in 
the “upper” strata of society as in the “lower” strata and 
that, compared with crime in the “underworld,” the specu- 
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lating and gambling practices of the upper strata are 
much more damaging to the welfare of the people. 

A distinction is made between speculation, considered 
legitimate in the capitalistic society, and gambling which 
is condemned even in the capitalistic society. The analy- 
sis is therefore devoted chiefly to showing that attempts 
are made to justify many practices in connection with 
commodity and stock deals as legitimate speculation which 
are really gambling, to say nothing about fraud. Thus 
the author believes that gambling is a malady permeating 
the economic life of the nation to such an extent as to 
threaten its very existence and that the only effective 
means of combatting the gambling evil is through the 
formation of a strong, enlightened public opinion. 

A. E. S. 


American Chamber of Horrors. By Ruth deForest Lamb. 

New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. $2.50. 

Here is a report based on authoritative records of the 
businesses that traffic in adulterated foods and harmful 
drugs and cosmetics. When efforts are made to establish 
an adequate law and administration of it such businesses 
receive support from newspaper, radio and other busi- 
nesses which profit from advertising. Consumers can 
protect themselves only by becoming aware of present 
conditions and by putting the government in a position 
to eliminate the production and distribution of harmful 
foods, drugs, and other products. A. E. S. 


The Professional Engineer. By Esther L. Brown. New 

York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. 75 cents. 

This survey of engineering education and the economic 
situation in which engineers find themselves after gradua- 
tion furnishes important data about the highest grade of 
technicians in the economic system. An important point 
is the contrast in earnings between teachers in engineer- 
ing schools and those of engineers in industry. 

Furthermore, the survey reveals the extent to which 
these high grade technicians are subject to unemployment 
during depression. The discovery that engineers are 
“hired men” subject to much the same vicissitudes as 
other workers doubtless has had an important effect on 
their attitudes toward an economic system which is so 
greatly dependent on their learning and skill. A. E. S. 


Creative America, Its Resources for Social Security. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. New York, Covici Friede, 1936. $3.00. 
The history of the United States up to the present 

centers for the most part in the outworking of forces 

devoted to the acquisition of wealth. The result has been 
great concentration in the hands of comparatively few 
people. 

After a survey of these developments the author turns 
to the promise in creative forces which if allowed to oper- 
ate would provide the American people in general with 
greater abundance than they have ever enjoyed. 

The volume throughout its scope is well documented. 
Many of the materials assembled will have large historical 
significance. The critical reader will want to have them 
available in compact form. A. E.S. 


Social Security in the United States. By Paul H. Douglas. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. $3.00. 


Doubtless few of the many millions of people who will 
be affected by the Social Security Act are acquainted with 
its provisions. This analysis and appraisal of the act is a 
distinct service to all concerned. 


It is difficult to understand the full implications of 
many of the provisions unless one is familiar with the 
alternatives which were considered. In many cases the 
alternatives point the way to the improvement of the act, 
The volume is a valuable contribution which should be in 
the hands of all who are determined that the United States 
shall have an adequate system of social insurance. 

A. E. 


Create the Wealth. By William Beard. New York, W. W. 

Norton and Company, Inc., 1936. $3.00. 

Here in brief compass is a popular treatment of the 
economic factors at work in our technological society, 
The efficiency attained in the use of resources, productive 
equipment and man power makes possible steadily higher 
standards of living. To alleviate the failure of the profit 
system, the author offers a plan to establish a system of 
production for use alongside the profit system. He 
raises the question whether the United States can escape 
a trial of his plan if the profit system is to be allowed to 
operate as it now is. A. E. S, 


The Family Encounters the Depression. By Robert Cooley 
Angell. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $1.50, 


This book contains case studies of a selected group of 
families. They are the families of college students and 
belong to the relatively comfortable and intelligent middle 
class group. The author aimed to classify types of families 
on the socio-psychological level, showing specific reactions 
to a severe decrease in income. Naturally there was an 
interesting diversity with great variety of personality 
factors, as well as of family attitudes and patterns. How 
they took the decrease in income was in a sense as im- 
portant as the outward fact. 


Two major considerations were basic to the study: (1) 
the degree of integration of the family ; and (2) the degree 
of adaptability in changed circumstances. Three types 
of decrease in income also were recognized: (1) a simple 
decrease ; (2) a decrease with modified relationships ; (3) 
a decrease with changed positions. 


The cases are such as to increase one’s respect for the 
resourcefulness of the average family. The younger 
members of the family usually showed a fine cooperative 
spirit, and the young people who described these cases, 
each one describing his or her own family, showed much 
insight into personal interrelationships, and into the mean- 
ing of the changes which came. It was interesting to note 
that families which were not integrated were also not 
highly adaptable. 

Both for method and for content this is a very useful 
book and a help in interpreting the relation between per- 
sonal adjustments and the pressure of circumstances. 
These families remained above the level of misery and 
severe disintegration into which so many American fami- 
lies have recently been plunged. L. F. W. 


Housing Officials Yearbook, 1936. Edited by Coleman Wood- 
bury, Chicago, National Association of Mosse Officials, 
1936. $2.00. 

-This is a symposium by housing officials who discuss 
the activities now being carried on for better housing and 
point the way to further progress. In view of the great 
need for good housing, the book should be read widely 
by all those who can help further a housing program. 


A. E. S. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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